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LOADED DICE mw,» ~— 
“KHAKI”? ELECTION 


“IT certainly could not take the 
responsibility of making far-reaching 
controversial changes, which I am not 
convinced are. directly needed for the 
war effort, without a Parliament 
refreshed by direct contact with the 
electorate.” 

That portentous statement is Mr. 
Churchill’s latest, to be read, we think, 
in conjunction with his former state- 
ment about his after-war plans “to be 
presented to the country, either by a 
National Government. representative, 
as this one is, of the three Parties in 
the State, or by a National Govern- 
ment comprising the best men of all 
Parties who are willing to serve.” 

i * * * 


Transparent? Well, we will make it 
more so, for there is now a third piece 
to be joined on. This month the long- 
promised, (or threatened?) Bill to alter 
election procedure has been introduced 
in the House of Commons. Under that 
Bill a new Parliament, “refreshed by 
direct contact with the electorate,” 
becomes a possibility. And, we may 
ccmment, by the same token, does an 
act of justice, and in furtherance of 
democracy, become merely a timely 
weapon with which to carry out the 
plans disclosed. We make the asser- 
tion boldly that the Bill itself would 
never have been heard of if it didn’t 
fit in with, and was a necessary instru- 
ment for, the larger plan. 


What is this plan? Crystal clear to 
everyone to-day is Mr. Churchill’s 
desire to carry on a composite Goyern- 
ment after the war. Equally clear is 
his intention at the appropriate hour 
to cash in on the present Government’s 
credit—to secure such praise or reward 
or trust as is due to the whole Govern- 
ment, Labour included, but wholly for 
himself and his new combination— 
which is hardly likely to contain those 
“best men,” anyhow. 


History repeats itself. Another “I 
won the war” election is mooted. God 
save the people! 


* * * 


Let us look again at that first quoted 
declaration by the Premier. “No far- 
reaching controversial changes”—and 
what changes aren’t “controversial” if 
the Tory Party will it so? And if, as 
so many people think, a General Elec- 
tion held in the above-named circum- 
stances is a foregone conclusion (and 
we don’t necessarily subscribe to this 
dismal prophecy), then there will be 
mo changes except such as a Tory 
majority desire in its.own electoral and 
economic interests. Again, God save 
the people. 


Bang now are gone Labour’s hopes 
out of this Government. There is 
nothing for Labour. For reaction and 
stagnation, which is 100 per cent. of 
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the Tory programme, there is—just 
that 100 per cent. 
* * * 

One can imagine, Mr. Churchill’s 
“refreshed” Parliament.. Mr. Churchill 
himself is head of thé Conservative 
Party. He is head, too, of the Primrose 
League. Is there a real red Socialist 
in the country. who believes the leopard 
can change its spots, that a Tory- 
dominated Parliament will enact 
Socialist legislation? Such Socialist 
legislation as we shall get is that which 
is “directly needed for the effort” to 
rehabilitate the shattered pillars of 
capitalism and the rule of money. 


It has not escaped observation in 
any quarter that the Tory majority in 
this Parliament, feeling more secure 
and less dependent on Labour than in 
1940, has determined that there shall 
be no truckling to Labour. If Labour 
doesn’t like that it can get out. 

x * * 

‘However, the snare is set in sight of 
the bird. | Conference vote on the issues 
involved has led Mr. Churchill to be- 
lieve that Labour is tied to his chariot. 
It must either follow him and, as the 
underdog, accept the crumbs from the 
Tory table, or else it must fight him, 
and that in the hour of his anticipated 
supreme popularity. 


But is Mr. Churchill right? The 
issue at the next election must be the 
Premier’s policy, not his popularity. 
What are his plans for Europe—not 
the high-faluting phrases, but the real, 
concrete actions? Can Labour agree 
to a smothering of people’s desires and 
of democracies in the interests of mili- 
tary and capitalist dictators and of 
Wall Street, of discredited kingships 
and the ragged old régimes? 


And the policy at home. Is Labour 
to scrap all its carefully-prepared and 
much-advertised after-war plans and 
accept the negations and mutilations 
which to-day appear so plainly as the 
Premier’s plans? 


* * * 

Says one paper: “It is now taken for 
‘granted that the General Election, 
when it comes, will find the main poli- 
tical Parties fighting each other.” That 
we believe, is the view of the man in 
the street; it is certainly the fervent 
hope of thousands of Socialists, who 
would sooner risk defeat and seek a 
come-back than accept the betrayal of 
their hopes. 


——_—$——— 


But, by whom else is this view held? 
Time presses, the gauntlet is 
threatened. It will not be cast down at 
our moment. Shall we accept that 
challenge or perish miserably as a 
Party, crushed between the upper and 
the nether millstones? For it means 
just that. 

* * * 

To accept a challenge we must be 
prepared. We ask seriously: Have 
we our own Munich men who think 
appeasement will pay a Party but not 
a nation? 

If we fight there is something to do. 
There is much to do, for it is suicide 
to fight on an unprepared front. The 
General Election may come next year. 

And the first thing is to cease to 
shiver at the brink. It is time to don 
armour. For the Cause is our trust, 
and to delay is, after all, but to betray. 


CANDIDATURES 


ADDITIONS. 
Kent, Chislehurst—G. D. Wallace, 
44, Shuttle Close, Sidcup, Kent. D.L.P. 
Lancs., Oldham.—Frank Fairhurst, 
195, Beech Hill Avenue, Gidlow, 

Wigan, Lancs. U.T.F.W.A. 
Warwicks., Birmingham, Yardley.— 
Wesley Perrins, 39, Woodfield Avenue, 


Wollescote, Stourbridge, Worcester, 
N,U.G.M.W. : 
CANDIDATURES WITHDRAWN. 
CHESHIRE, Altrincham. — C. F. C. 
Lawson. 


CuMBERLAND, Carlisle—L. P. Poole. 


Hants, Portsmouth North. — H. F. 
Urquhart. 


Kent, Isle of Thanet.—F. W. Mel- 
lanby. 


Lancs., Manchester, Hulme.—G. W. 
Dillon. 


Nortnants, Peterborough.—S. Ben- 
nett. 


AGENCY CHANGES 


CuiTHEROE (Lancs.)—Mr. R. Belben 
has been appointed full-time agent vice 
A. Murray, deceased. Address: 69, 
Burnley Road, Padiham, Lancs. 


Swindon (Wilts)—Mr. William A, ~ 
Dixon has been appointed full-time 


agent. Address: 28, Milton Road, 
Swindon. Wilts. 
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ELECTORAL REFORM 


THE COMING ENQUIRY AND 
SOME POINTS FOR LABOUR 


The subject of Electoral Reform is 
at last engaging the attention of the 
Cabinet. 

We understand there is to be a two- 
days’ debate on the subject early in 
the new session and that a “Speaker’s 
Conference,” on which all Parties will 
be represented, is likely to follow. 

To us it seems that the forms of 
Democracy are all very well, but of 
what avail are they if the machinery 
is antiquated, creaky and unfair and 
takes no cognisance of modern methods 
and modern ways? 

The Bill now before Parliament to 
deal with war-time elections is yet a 
further example of complicated law. 
When an Act this measure is to rank 
with the Representation of the People 
Acts—a long series of enactments, 
changes and confusion which, though 
commencing only in 1918, already 
shout aloud for codification. 

* * * 

The Ballot Act itself is an anti- 
quated measure, seventy years old, 
conceived in the heyday of the quill 
pen and the circumlocution office. The 
authors had never heard of modern 
office machinery, of the typewriter or 
the telephone, the adding machine or 
the duplicator, of polling machines and 
the up-to-date methods of sorting and 
counting as are practised in numerous 
modern offices, and by the P.O. itself 
in dealing with postal orders, etc. The 
Act is full of minor faults and direc- 
tions which fall short of anticipating 
the devices and dodges of the authors’ 
great-grandchildren. 

As for the franchise, the crying need 
now is for an assimilation of Local 
Government franchise with the Parlia- 
mentary one—one yote for all purposes. 

Labour people, too, must raise their 
voices again against the iniquitous 
“Business Premises” vote. We should 
not be afraid of the Tory bark over 
this. No ground of equity can justify 
two votes for one voter to only one for 
another, and the height of injustice is 
done when the double voter also rakes 
in his or her spouse. Is the wife, then, 
the appanage of a man’s business? And 
where do Tory feminists stand on this 
aspect of the matter? 


The Corrupt Practices Acts also cry 
out for amendment. In certain parts 
they are ludicrously out of date, as, 
for instance, on expenditure (on cars) 
in carrying voters to and from the poll. 
New sins of commission are abroad 
and must be dealt with, while some of 
our older frailties, such as those con- 
nected “with marks of distinction,’ 
have been found to be more human 
(and humane) than monstrous and 
punishable. 


The treat'ng laws want strengthen- 
ing, permitted expenses should be re- 
duced, more public facilities, notab!y 
as to the use of rooms, should be 
afforded to candidates, and a new way 
must be found for dealing with news- 
paper electioneering. 


* * * 


Lastly, in this brief review, the 
righting of wrongs should be easier 
and cheaper. The county courts must 
be a re course for remedy on some 
matters. etitions, too, as they are an 
act of public cleansing, should be a 
public charge directly upon a prima 
facie case being made out. This fol- 
lows the law of public pro ecutions. 
And why not, unless to allow the 
wealthy offender to get off? 


There are questions, too, of a con- 
stitutional nature to be raised. What 
about a limit on the right of Parlia- 
ment to abrogate the Septennial Act 
and extend its own life ad lib.2 The 
Home Office Committee suggested the 
setting up of a sort of supreme court 
or authority to adjudicate upon 
schemes of redistribution. By way of 
correlation we might suggest that H.M. 
Court of Appeal (not the House of 
Lords justices) might be entrusted with 
the matter here raised. Are not the 
judges independent of Parliament? 
And should not some such form of 
appeal and fiat first be necessary when 


Parliament wants to break laws 
solemnly passed to limit its own 
actions? 


But won’t the dear old sticklers for 
H. of C. privilege—that grand rampart 
against any real Democracy—foam at 
the mouth over this? 
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Whom do we Want 
in the Party? 


(Concluding Article) 


No examination of our subject would 
be complete without mention of the 
shopkeeping class. And so important 
is the bearing of this class on the 
future of British politics that we shall 
venture all our remaining space on 
them. 


The Shopkeeper 


The shopkeeping class cannot pro- 
perly be said to include the proprietors 
and shareholders in the big emporiums 
and the chain and junk shops. Nor 
can the wealthier kind of proprietor 
who employs a manager. Nor do we 
include the assistants who, as trade 
unionists, or potential trade unionists, 
have a relationship to other workers 
and no tangible interest in the shop- 
keeping industry other than employ- 
ment. 


The shopkeeping class we refer to is 
in the main the “small” shopkeeper, 
of whom it is computed there are about 
a million. That is to say, that this 
class, plus family, commands a vote 
of approximately two millions. That 
is a very potent factor, as we have 
hinted above, and, indeed, there is no 
other class in society (outside the 
manual and clerical workers) so closely 
bound in interest which numbers any- 
thing approaching this. It can even 
be true that the swing or influence of 
the small shopkeepers can decide the 
nation’s fate. Well organised—and 
they are organising now—shopkeepers 
may well hold the balance at elections. 
This class cannot be passed over. 


Labour’s Attitude to Them 


Now it is an astonishing thing, but 
Labour has never been very clear re- 
garding its attitude to this class. One 
may search its policies and publica- 
tions in vain for any indication of 
what Labour proposes regarding the 
shops and the future of these two 
million people. We speak of nationalis- 
ing the means of production, distribu- 


tion and exchange, but except for 
buying out the railways, the mines, the 
land and compensating the owners, 
etc., there is obscurity as to how we 
intend to deal with the rest—the dis- 
tributive trades, for instance. 


The reason is not far to seek. The 
Co-operative Movement is Labour’s 
ally and the thorniest of all questions 
between them might well be the matter 
we have just raised. It has been 
mutually put aside for time to solve, 
and there is a strong expectation and 
hope that Co-operative growth will in 
time reduce the problem to dimensions 
that can be effectively dealt with by 
legislation or economic pressure and 
absorption. 


But that does not dispose of our 
problem now, nor is the sword of 
Damocles rightly held over the heads 
of a huge section of the community 
without some effort to ease its peril; 
if only because these people have votes, 
but more so because, as we shall show, 
the overwhelming number of the 
threatened people are socially, if not 
in hard Marxian fact, workers like our- 
selves, with an economic standard:even 
below, in most cases, that of the 
reasonably-paid craftsman. It is the 
peasant problem over again. 


An Unjust View 


If there is obscurity as to Party in- 
tentions there seems to be less doubt 
as to the attitude to the distributive 
trades of both avowed Socialists and 
the working-classes generally, though 
there is a difference in action and 
attitude. 


We regret it, but the average 
Socialist looks on the small shopkeeper 
as a kind of lesser capitalist, which is 
unjust, for there is more of living on 
surplus value permitted in actual fac- 
tory work than exists in small shops. 
With this bee in his bonnet our com- 
rade turns a deaf ear to every grievance 
and every exploitation of the shop- 
keepers and comforts himself with the 


—— 


“> 
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thought that the latter deserves what 
is coming to him. 


Our comrades often won’t even can- 
vass the shopkeeper at elections, 
though it would surprise him 
immensely if he knew what baits other 
Parties have been holding out for years 
past; how the exploiters themselves 
seek solidity with the shopkeepers (to 
the latter’s own detriment), because 
two million votes are not idly thrown 
away by the smart generals of the 
capitalist parties. 


Labour Shopkeepers 

Despite all this, it is surprising what 
numbers of shopkeepers (particularly 
in the newspaper trade) do look to 
Labour as their Party and who loyally 
serve in our ranks. Coals of fire- eh? 
Or kissing the rod that smites them? 

As to the public, its attitude is a 
selfish one. Not all the Socialists men- 
tioned above, nor even all the Co-opera- 
tors spend their money at the Co-ops. 
The great junk shops flourish in every 
town on working-class money. ‘These 
shops are more anti-Social than 
any other form of shopkeeping. Their 
goods. are mostly cheap and inferior 
(a threat to working-class standards) 
and made to sell. Will Socialists please 
note the distinction between goods 
made for use and goods made fo sell? 


Anti-Social Junk Shops 

The junk store is, in fact, a greater 
enemy to the class we are considering 
than the Co-op. Not only are so many 
goods sold anti-Social in the way above 
described—attractions that carry along 
the sale of other goods to the detri- 
ment of Co-op and private trader—but 
there is anti-Social selling, more 
marked in war-time than before. 


To illustrate. When a shortage of 
goods occurs, say matches, both Co-op 
and private trader have sound reason 
to spread the distribution over as many 
customers as possible—a little to each. 
Thus fairness as far as possible and an 
even distribution. But observe the 
junk house. The month’s or quarter’s 
supplies come in. There is an astound- 
ing display, a great dash to buy in 
quite unreasonable quantities, and the 
sales are over. The public has not 
been served and the many go without; 
but there has been a quick rake in for 
the crafty proprietors, so what’ else 
matters? Anti-social? , Yes. 


Shopkeepers’ Grievances 

Now this is a shopkeepers’ griev- 
ance, but really only a sidelight on a 
huge ramp. The little man suffers lots 
of far bigger injustices, methods of 
rating, for instance, but these are 
almost totally unknown to Labour. We 
do warn our Party, however, that, apart 
from the angling of other, Parties, 
organisations, even Unions, are taking 
shape. Do we want the shopkeepers, 
so powerful as they often are, each in 
his own neighbourhood, or do we hand 
them over—a gift to the enemy, a 
mighty handicap to ourselves at the 
polls, and an obstacle to our pro- 
gramme which we have no policy to 
remove or intention to placate? 


One further sidelight may help to 
understanding. Some Labour folk 
have not been slow to libel whole 
classes of shopkeepers and their assist- 
ants during this war, and on precious 
little evidence. “Under the counter” 
has become a special butt of fool news- 
men and ill-informed johnnies of other 
calibres. 


It might help to understanding if 
some people read what the Distributive 
Trades Union journal said on this 
matter; also the spirited defences it 
has had to make of our sorely tried 
trade union brothers. The defences 
apply equally to the independent 
trader. It has been shown beyond dis- 
pute that in the absence of extended 
rationing “under the counter’ is the 
charter of even distribution, just as it 
is the only guarantee against the 
greedy vultures who swoop and devour 
all supplies of whatever kind that their 
vulture’s eyes rest upon. If anyone 
doubts the existence, and in real 
abundance, of such persons ask us for 
proof or write to the trade union con- 
cerned. We, at any rate, can justify 
the phrase we have used. 


If the Shopkeepers Struck 

Control, too, has brought ‘in its 
train new perils to shopkeepers. Trifling 
errors, or technical offences are now 
punished with medieval savagery. 
Herefordian old bumbles on the Bench 
are as plentiful as food before the war. 
Short-sightedly Labour is inclined to 
applaud, that is, all except the Trade 
Unionists concerned: for on _ this 
matter organised shop-assistants and 
shopkeepers are united. 


In the coal-mine, in the factory, 
lightning strikes are frequently the 
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UU 


workers answer to, similar injustices. 


What if the shopkeepers and assistants 
struck? Would Labour sympathise? 
Anyway, Labour, which looks for 
understanding of its own grievances, 
ought to understand those of other 
workers whose votes they really need. 


Concerning Control 


One point more to show the need 
that exists for understanding. Labour 
wants controls continued. But what 
controls? 


Take food control. There is ration- 
ing and there is registration. The 
shopper is tied to a shop. Now, if the 
latter control is abolished and the 
other continued there will be, and 
ought to be, ructions. Do Socialists 
understand this? Because there is a 
point of national economy involved. 


Under the old chaotic plan the fickle 
shopper expected to find in every few 
yards a shop stocked to repletion in 
innumerable variety and price; to be 
able to flit from store to store, buying 
a bit here and a bit there, frittering 
away labour, time and stock, the net 
result of all which was waste, higher 
prices and longer hours for those 


_ employed. 


Every shop assistant and every shop- 
keeper is praying that those times will 
never return; that, indeed, registration 
will be extended if control continues. 
We don’t sell postage stamps like that, 
nor milk, nor coal, nor does the Co-op 
shopper shop like that. Why allow 
the others to the national detriment 
and loss? 


Wented—a Labour Policy 


That is just one point on which 
Socialist ideas and the small shop- 
keeper’s ideas find a focus. There are 
other points, some concerning the con- 
trol of big business. Others are: 
Methods of taxation, the banking in- 
cubus, transport, etc. It is not beyond 
Labour’s power to find a modus 
vivendi, if not a programme, for the 
little man. Because the little ones in 
combination are big — about two 
millions! 


And, in our opinion, we want these 
people. Yes, we want them, and some 


move on this subject ought to come - 


from whence our policies come. For 
there is a void here, and a dangerous 
one at that. 


~ HOLIDAYS AT HOME 


Councillor Stuart W. Harper, of 
Derby, writes us as follows. With the 
general tenor of his remarks we feel 
bound to agree. May the time soon 
come when this controversy need no 
longer trouble us: 


“With you, I must congratulate 
Solihull Labour Party upon its pluck 
and success by grasping the oppor- 
tunity to raise money for their funds 
by participating in the ‘Holidays at 
Home.’ All the same, I think it is 
about time that someone pointed out’ 
that the principle of ‘Stay-at-Home 
Holidays’ is fundamentally wrong. 


“To commence with, it is the business 
of the Government to see that facilities 
are available for workers to get away 
from their ordinary routine and sur- 
roundings which, after all, is the 
essence of a holiday. 


“Secondly, stay-at-home holidays 
generally result in a waste of public 
money, and go per cent. of the people 
who participate go away for a holiday 
into the bargain. 


“Thirdly, what holiday can it pos- 
sibly be for the housewife, who is 
bound to carry on most of her house- 
hold duties, and nine times out of ten 
has even more to do during the stay-at- 
home holiday period? 


“Fourthly, the short-sighted policy 
of the Government in doing everything 
possible to prevent people taking holi- 
days away is very false economy. Men 
and women are not machines and, in 
spite of official pronouncements that 
the health of the country is better than 
ever, it is obvious to the most casual 
observer that the majority of our 
people are carrying on by will power 
and not by physical strength, which 
itself has a deteriorative effect on out- 
put. 


NOTICES 


q Our October issue was again com- 
pletely sold out. We shall be glad of 
any odd copies our readers have to 
spare. 


q Next month: How to get those 
whom we want in the Party. 
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The Parliament [Elections & Meeting] Bill 


‘PART I. 


Parliamentary Electors [War-time Registration] 
A Review of the Bill 


Almost two years after the appoint- 
ment of a’ Home Office Committee to 
enquire into matters connected with 
the holding of a General Election a 
Bill has now been introduced into the 
House of Commons to implement the 
findings of that Committee. 


We shall not resist the temptation to 
remind our readers that the Com- 
mittee was appointed shortly after 
Tobruk, when the Premier’s stock was 
below par, and that the Bill is intro- 
duced when Mr. Churchill is obviously 
looking forward to the opportunity of 
cashing in on a “khaki” election. The 
moral and the portents are too obvious 
not to be recorded here. 


The Parliament (Elections and Meet- 
ing) Bill, of which Part 1 (the part 
which principally concerns our readers) 
is to be known as the Parliamentary 
Electors (War-time Registration) Act, 
1943, Was introduced by Mr. Herbert 
Morrison. It is heavily backed, tke 
sponsors being the Prime Minister, Mr. 
Attlee, Sir Archibald Sinclair, Mr. 
Secretary Johnston, Mr. Ernest Brown, 
the Attorney-General and Mr. Peake. 

On the whole, this Bill is a good one, 
notwithstanding that it does not go as 
far as the “L.O.” would like; that some 
of its provisions (and certainly the 
wording of certain clauses) are comoli- 
cated; and that there are grave omis- 
sions, i.e., (a) to deal with a Local 
Government Register and (b) to reduce 
the qualifying age of conscripted per- 
sons. 

But there is one provision of the Bil 
to which we take the greatest objection. 
The Bill is not to come into force even 
when passed. It is to come into force 
on a “prescribed date,” an unknown 
future time to be fixed by the Minister. 

This provision raises all sorts of mis- 
sivings. Why has it been said that 
his Bill will apply to by-elections, and 
slauses inserted to this end, when it 
‘emains in the power of the Govern- 
ment to deny the enactments and hold 
he whole structure up till such time 
is it pleases, or until the trend of 


public feeling as indicated at by-elec- 
tions suits its purpose? 


Nor can it be said that the reason is 
the war-time situation, shortage of staff 
or paper, for the Bill provides for this 
very thing and lays down one pro- 
cedure while these conditions continue 
and a different one when the situation 
has eased in these regards. 


To allow anybody to hold up the 
Act just won’t do. We don’t trust the 
most saintly politician to stand off the 
people’s rights to choose whom they 
will, and this “prescribed date’’ busi- 
ness is an ugly sign. 

* * * 


The Committee’s report on which 
this legislation is based was a pains- 
taking one. Our main complaint is on 
the score that the Committee did not 
cut a lot of cords and go all out fo- 
simplicity. Neverthe’e s, the work 0° 
the Labour representatives was, we 
believe, pretty effective. No one side 
got its own way, but the net results in 
the way of advantages that favour 
Democracy and tend to our Partys 
gain are really excellent. 

Each of the following matters seem 
to us to be a gain for Labour prin- 
ciples. We shall say that because we 
do not like to brag of Party “advan- 
tage.” 


r. Continuous registration. This 
means that the o'd waits and lonz 
periods awaiting qualification go. 

2. Removal becomes less of a bug- 
bear at elections, while the cost of 
internal removals in a constituency is 
almost wiped out. Registers will be 
always fresh: 

3. There is, the immediate en- 
franchisement of practically the whole 
adult population. Incidentally, we 
shall find electorates are bigger. 

4. As a person can have only one 
national registration, plural registra- 
tion is abolished. 

s. Business voters must now claim to 
be put on the register. No need to 


comment on this. 
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6. Qualification period is cut to two 
months. 


7. By-elections are provided for and 
a pera register will be prepared for 
each, 


Against the above, and certain other 
minor improvements (together, of 
course, with the major point, a General 
Election will be at last possible), we 
see as the only Party disadvantage to 
ourselves that election periods will 
henceforth mostly be 7%4 weeks. It 
may be shorter at a General Election, 
but this matter certainly will affect our 
finances and usual election plans. After 
7% weeks a wash-out might be more 
possible than a grand finale! 

* * * 


Although the form of the register, 
and other details, will be settled later 
by regulations, it will surprise some 
people to know that three registers, not 
one, are intended. These are to be:— 


1. The Civilian Register. 
2. The Business Premises Register. 
3. The Service Register. 


In addition, there will be: 


1. The Civilian Absent Voters’ List. 

2. The Record of Proxies. 

3. A Central Index of declaration: 
and particulars re ‘Service Register” 
applicants. Whether this is to be an 
adjunct to the National Register or no 
is left open; neither is it clear whether 
this is a public index, a clearing 
‘house or a record office, or just a 
charnel house for forgotten scraps of 
paper. The Act doesn’t say; the 
“regulations” may. 


* a * 


A new phrase we must get used to is 
the “initiation” of an election. A 
General Election is “initiated” by the 
King’s proclamation summoning a new 
Parliament. A by-election is “initiated ’ 
on the date the writ is received. 


Another new phrase is a “war 
election.” Th’s is a Parliamentary 
election “initiated” on or after the 
appointed day. And the “appointed 
day” is some date (it can be years 
hence) which the Home Secretary 
nominates, as explained above. 


The qualifying period is, as stated 
above, two months for both Civilian 
and Business Registers. There is no 
specific qualifying period for the Ser- 
vice Register, but the qualifying date, 
i.e, the day on which the qualifying 
period begins to date backward (or the 


vital day to be serving in the Forces), 
is the last day of the month previous 
to the initiation of the election. 


The Bill anticipates that tkere will 


be a stage, i.e., the “first” stage during — 


which the compilation of the registers 


as provided for will be held up owing — 
to ick of staff and of printing facili- 


ties. In this stage claims or objections — 
will be dealt with by the registration © 


officer without appeal. There will be 
preliminary election lists prepared 
when the election is pending. The 
register, however, must be ready in 36 
days. In exceptional cases some ex- 
tended time is given. 


The second stage begins when the 


Home Secretary is satisfied that facili- 
ties exist, and then continuous regis- 


tration begins to operate with periodic 


supplementary lists and appeals to the 
County Court as at present. 

Nomination day will be the day the 
registers come into force and polling 
day will be at a General Election eight 
days afterwards, as at present. the in- 
terval at by-elections being also as at 
present in counties and boroughs re- 
spectively. Thus the 714 weeks elec- 
tion period or thereabouts. 

* * * 


The Business Register will be com- 
piled from persons occupying “business 
premises” as at present defined, with a 
two-months’ occupancy—successive in 
the same “constituency.” Note: Not 
the same borough or county. 


Husband or wife are qualified as 
now, but each must claim in the period 
that will be provided. We can 
imagine that until continuous regis- 
tration operates the first stage in any 
election will be a rush to get these 
people “on.” Labour should be pre- 
pared beforehand with some tangible 
knowledge how far the war temper and 
its Own propaganda has made inroads 
into the classes affected. 


* * * 

The Absent Voters’ List will be for 
both Civilian and Business Premises 
voters, who, by reason of nature of 
occupation, service or employment 


may be debarred from voting. Persons: 


on this list may vote by post or proxy. 
Proxy voting for the Civilian and 
Business Premises Registers will be 
under present regulations. 


* * * 


The Service Register, which provides 
for the registration of, and special 
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voting facilities for, members of the 
Forces, seamen and war workers 
abroad, seems likely, in our opinion, to 
arouse some opposition on details. We 
cannot deal with this and other sec- 
tions fully in this issue and will content 
ourselves with pointing out the matters 
which seem to us objectionable. 

In the first place, the definition of a 

“seaman” seems to us to call for further 
examination. 
- In the next place, persons on the 
Service Register must declare that, 
inter alia, he or she, but for such ser- 
vice, would have been residing at a 
place in the constituency of which the 
postal address is specified. What about 
bombed premises and demolished 
areas? Surely a better standing can 
be found than this. And what about 
the fellow who left his wife and ran 
away to sea? Does he declare his 
wife’s address? It seems to us that the 
absent-minded beggars in this war are 
the draftsmen of this Bill! They 
don’t know our world. 

Further, we object, on grounds of 
orderly conduct of the polls, to persons 
in this register only, who, having 
appointed proxies, are yet given the 
right to vote personally if they get to 
the poll first, notwithstanding that the 
proxy paper is still in force and the 
proxy may turn up later to vote! If 
this isn’t asking for trouble at the 
booths we don’t know what is, and this 
silly proposal ought to be deleted. 


Finally, as Part I of the Act is to 
be cited separately, and is to be in- 
cluded among the Acts which may be 
cited as the Representation of the 
People Acts, 1918-1943, we wonder 
what is to become of Part IV of the 
Act, which contains the schedules to 
Part I. Surely there is an omission 
here or a separation which requires 
amendment. 

(We shall deal with details of regis- 
tration procedure and other matters 
next month.) 


(Concluded from next column) 
happen, for E.R. was, schooled in the 
hard school of working-class experi- 
ence. Education means to him not an 
acquisition only or an attainment, but 
a service in life, the results of which 
are to be passed on for others. And 
that, indeed, is a Socialist and a 
Socialist’s ideal. 


TWO LOCAL LABOUR MONTHLIES 
GROW UP 


It is always good news when a 
humble duplicated Local Party news- 
sheet blossoms forth as a printed pub- 
lication. That these things happen 
should be an encouragement to others. 
The latest printed comer is the 
Ipswich “Forward,” a monthly, well 
printed and full of good propaganda 


“matter. It is a foolscap fly, ie., the 


same size as the L.P. News Service. 
The first of the new series is No. 23 of 
the “Forward.” 


The above is, after all, not “the 
latest,” for simultaneously comes the 
West Leyton “Labour News,” a precisely 
similar development. This is a quarto 
fly, which our friends contrive, by 
careful attention to lay-out, to carry 
quite voluminous and varied contents. 
The first of the new series is No. 42 
of the “Labour News.” Friends who 
want samples of “Forward” and the 
“Labour News” should send stamps to 
cover to Mr. Reg. Gray, 33, Silent 
Street, Ipswich, or Mr. H. R. Under- 
hill, 9, Wilmot Road, E.10, respectively. 
How we should like to see more general 
activity along these lines. 


MR. E. R. SIMMONS 


There must be several whole divi- 
sions of Labour folk who, in their time, 
have received stocks and stores of 
ammunition from the stores command- 
ant of the Labour Party—and never 
known, but as a name, Councillor E. R. 
Simmons, J.P. 

We have not been in like case, for, 
since 1918, when Mr. Simmons went to 
his work in the Labour Party ammuni- 
tion stores, it has been our privilege to 
have frequent communion and com- 
munication and understanding with one 
who has carried on a great unseen ser- 
vice to the Party and, at the same time, 
rendered real service to the Movement 
in his home neighbourhood. ; 

We were, therefore, pleased to see in 
the September issue of the “Surrey 
Teacher” a photograph and life story 
of our old friend. We learn from this 
more than we knew of Mr. Simmons’ 
work for education, on the County 
Council and elsewhere. He is now to 
become chairman of the Surrey 
Elementary Education Committee. 

It does one good and refreshes one’s 
faith in Democracy when these things 

(Continued foot of previous column) 
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ELE CT IONS: the old order changeth 


How far will we need a new technique ? 


No doubt many of our readers appre- 
ciate that we are approaching a new 
era in electioneering processes. 


We refer particularly now to changes 
to be brought about by the Parliament 
Bill now before the House of Com- 
mons. But other changes are in con- 
templation. What exactly they may 
be no one knows, but we venture an 
opinion that the next three or four 
years will see an Electoral Reform Bill, 
and at least many minor changes in 
present procedure, which will reflect 
themselves in our methods of elec- 
tioneering. 

* * * 

One revolution in electioneering was 
brought about by the great extension 
of the franchise in 1918. But that has 
brought in its train another develop- 
ment we are apt to overlook. This is 
that elections are nowadays _ real 
national affairs affecting everybody. 
And because of this national propa- 
ganda assumes an added importance. 


We are not at all sure that Labour’s 
machinery is all it should be in this 
respect. Far bigger staffs and activities 
are necessary than are utilised at pre- 
sent, and there is room for a certain 
amount of departmentalisation. Our 
use—or, rather, lack of use—of some 
modern propaganda methods is also 
deplorable. We hardly use the film 
weapon and, as for film vans—! 


So, too, our newspaper arm is fright- 
fully weak. Newspapers to-day intrude 
to such an extent in General Elections 
that some serious attempt to check 
their evil influence is overdue. As a 
‘ counter check we have suggested a 
greater use of lLabour’s isolated 
weeklies and monthlies and _ their 
development on area lines. 

But in Local Parties it is time to 
read the signs of the times. Labour’s 
electioneering methods were. improving 
before the war; they had been improv- 
ing for many years. Now, however, a 
new technique may have to be studied. 


The coming changes in the regis- 
ter will involve new activities. They 


won’t be quite like the old ones. 
Further, the next election will have 
similarities to 1918, and there will 
doubtless be a great absent vote. Elec- 
tion funds will, therefore, be differently 
planned out. The first inkling we see 
of an anticipation of where some of 
our propaganda bias should be thrown 
is in the activity reported in another 
column from Central Leeds. 

The next election will present a 
number of new problems, not the least 
of them being a shortage at the com- 
mencement of workers. And 7% 
weeks will mean a big strain on alJ 
concerned. 


The “L.O.” will in due course raise 
some of these questions and offer sug- 
gestions. Meantime, the coming Act 
and policies and methods thereunder 
will afford all concerned a new study 
and careful thought. 


The coming enquiry into Electoral 
Reform will afford old campaigners an 
opportunity to brush up their memories 
and, we hope, to make their voices 
heard in time. 


Electoral Reform might be a matter 
made susceptible to public opinion. 
And in shaping public opinion, or in 
airing our views in the ascertainment 
of the ways and means for fairer and 
cleaner elections, Labour, except in the 
matter of cars, has hardly made a 
start. 


Once again we urge L.L.P.s to take. 


up this subject. Let us have day and 
week-end schools, lectures and _ litera- 
ture, and some real light upon this 
matter. 


SCOTLAND 


We learn that a Divisional Labour 
Party has been formed for Perth and 
Kinross. One hundred new members 


have been made within the last few — 


weeks. The secretary is ‘Mr. J. .W. 
Crook, 14, Ladenflower, Crieff, Perth- 
shire. 
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AND THE EARTH 


— OUTSIDE LONDON — 


WAS VOID! 


Suggestions that London’s population 
should be reduced by one and a half 
millions after the war were criticised 
by Lord Latham as impracticable and 
doctrinaire. 

The L.C.C. Leader told a meeting of 
London Civil Defence Workers: 

“The advocates of rehousing the 
people of London in cottages with 
gardens are really out of touch with 
the people of London who, generally 
speaking, want to live in London, and 
will not be readily willing to be up- 
rooted and taken out into the void.”— 
Lord Latham, as per “Daily Herald” 
report, 26/10/43. 

Quite so. We have no doubt that 
many of us “in the void” are out of 
touch with the people of London. But 
has it not occurred to Lord Latham 
and others that the boot is generally 
on the other leg? 

If this were not so, we should not 
hear so many persons steeped in Lon- 
don’s problems who fancy that the case 
of London is the case of the provinces; 
that what is good for London is good 
for us also. Thus the regional govern- 
ment of London must be foisted on 
the whole country; the differences of 
case, of area, of population, density 
and the altogether different civic out- 
look are overlooked; nay, apparently 
unknown. For to live outside London 
is to be in “the void”! 

Really, while we _ respect Lord 
Latham, his outlook in this matter is 
not pleasing. That term “the void” 
will stick in provincial throats. Surely 
the L.C.C. leader knows a bit of what 
is beyond his Metropolitan orb? 
Surrey, we believe, has a population of 
about 1,400,000. The other counties 
around London teem a bit, too, while 
the South Lancashire-Cheshire area, in 
a 30-miles radius, tops in population 
that of London. Some void! 

Well, there are voices in “the void,” 
and lots of Labour men and women, 
and first-rate administrators, even well- 
governed cities. Who'd believe it? 

We don’t know who has proposed 
robbing London of a million and a half 
citizens. The provinces are particular, 
though we do know that the country 
gave welcome not so long ago to 


_ hordes of London’s distressed, and to 


its business people, too. We know 
many who don’t want to go back, for 
they have discovered fresh air, green 
fields, health, true wealth and warm- 
hearted men and women, too, in the 
“void.” 


Lor’, Lord Latham, pavements, 
poverty, power and palatial public 
buildings don’t make a nation. Thirty- 
six (or more) million people inhabit 
“the void.” 


That’s a fact worth remembering., 


CENTRAL LEEDS HAS A 
MONTHLY BULLETIN FOR THE 
FORCES 


An unique piece of work is being 
done by Mr. W. V. Stonier, J.P., agent 
for Central Leeds. We have seen two 
or three copies of a “Monthly Bulletin 
for the Forces,” a duplicated single- 
page news-sheet, which is supplied to 
members in the Forces. In_ these 
bulletins Mr. Stonier continues to get 
in not merely timely propaganda, but 
home news of the Party. This is done 
in a personal and chatty way. Persons 
and Parties and their doings are men- 
tioned, and just that sort of informa- 
tion is given of-how people and things 
are getting on at home that we imagine 
all the absent ones thirst to know. 
There is sound sense and value in 
doing this, and we should like to hear 
of any other Parties who follow the 
same thoughtful and helpful plan. 


LOUGHBOROUGH’S MEMBERSHIP 
MAKERS 


Honour and publicity where these 
are due. We learn that Councillor 
Martin, of Loughborough, has enrolled 
173 new members recently. Mr. Pegg, 
of Castle Donington, has enrolled 103 
new members in three weeks. All the 
above members are paid-up to the end 
of the year and the Division itself has 
more than doubled the membership in 
1943. There is at present much 
activity among the trade union 
branches, and several new affiliations 
have come in. 


Some ladies in the House of Com- 
mons are rightly indignant at being 
thought to be “doddering old frumps.” 
Now which would you cut out, the 
adjectives or the noun? 
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The Parliament [Elections & Mecting] Bill 


Text of Explanatory Memorandum issued 
therewith for Part I. 


Part I of this Bill deals with regis- 
tration of electors and facilities for 
voting at parliamentary elections. 
Part II removes certain obscurities and 
difficulties in the law relating to the 
direction and conveyance of parlia- 
mentary writs. Part III amends the 
law relating to the meeting of Parlia- 
ment when prorogued. 


Part I: Registration of Electors. 

1. The object of this Part of the Bill 
is to carry out the recommendations 
of the Departmental Committee that 
there should.be a system of continuous 
electoral registration which would 
enable registers to reflect as far as. 
possible the shifting state of the popu- 
lation which now exists and may be 
expected to continue into the immedi- 
ate post-war. period. Under the exist- 
ing system of preparing a register the 
minimum interval between the end of 
the qualifying period and the date of 
the election is 414 months, and this 
interval. may be as long as 16% 
months. The occurrence of removals 
within these intervals results in the 
practical inability of a number of 
voters to vote in the particular con- 
stituency in which they are registered. 

2. Under the system of continuous 
registration as set up-by this Bill a 
person on completion of a _ two 


months residence qualification will 
be qualified to be placed on the 
civilian residence register for the 


consituency in which under the 
national registration machinery he is 
registered as resident. The necessary 
information for this purpose will be 
passed from the national registration 
authorities to electoral registration 
officers. On removal within the same 
constituency a person will forthwith 
be registered in respect of his new 
address. Any other removal will re- 
quire a fresh two months residence 
qualification, but until this new quali- 
fication is acquired a person will 
remain qualified for registration in 
respect of his previous address. 

3. The Bill provides for the com- 
pilation of a service register contain- 
ing the names of members of the 


armed forces and “seamen” (as defined). 
These will be registered for the con- 
stituencies containing the addresses 
at which they declare that they are 
residing or would be residing but for 
their service. They will have facilities 
for voting by post or by proxy similar 
to those existing at present. The Bill 
also requires that civilians engaged on 
war work abroad shall be treated in 
substantially the same way as seamen. 

Any person who ceases to be on the 
service register (e.g. because he has 
left the army) will be qualified forth- 
with to be placed on the civilian resi- 
dence register in respect of the address 
at which he first resides as if he had 
already completed two months resi- 
dence there. ; 

4. The lack of adequate printing 
facilities renders it impracticable for 
the present to produce a register or 
even electors lists at regular intervals. 
Accordingly the Bill provides that 
until the Secretary of State is satisfied 
that sufficient facilities are available, 
no electors lists will be compiled for 
any constituency until a general elec- 
tion is pending or a by-election is 
pending in the particular constituency. 
When that happens all qualifications 
are “frozen” and a register is pro- 
duced from the material in the hands 
of the registration officer. During 
this first stage a business premises 
register will be created ad hoc for each 
election. Claims to be placed on this 
register will be made when the election 
is pending. 

5. At the beginning of the second 
stage, i.e. when printing facilities first 
become available, electors lists will bé 
published throughout the country and 
thereafter supplementary lists will be 
published periodically showing the 
changes necessary to bring the electors 
lists up to date. 
too a list of business premises voters 
will be published annually. 

6. Since in the first stage no electors 
lists will be compiled until an election 
is pending, it will not be possible to 
lodge and dispose of claims and 
objections before the “freezing” date. 
Time will however be available for 


ose orn tia 


In the second stage ~ 
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this process between the production 
of the electors lists and the publica- 
tion of the register. Claims and ob- 
jections will be decided by the regis- 
tration officer whose decision will be 
final. During the first stage objec- 
tions in respect of the service register 
will not be practicable in the time 
available, and therefore no provision 
is made for objections to names on the 
service register. When the second 
stage begins claims and objections 
can be made at any time in respect of 
any part of the register, and an appeal 
will lie against the decision of the 
registration officer in accordance with 
the existing law. 


7. One of the consequences of the 
new system is that between the date 
at which the register becomes “frozen” 
and the date at which a poll can take 
place, some essential .processes_ will 
have to be carried out,:which under 
the existing law were. carried out at 
the time of the annual preparation of 
the register. To provide time for 
these processes the period between the 
date of the issue of the writ or of the 
Royal Proclamation and the’polling 
day must be 7'%4 weeks. In the case 
of a general election the interval when 
there is no Parliament can, however, 
be reduced if the Royal Proclamation 
fixes a future date for the dissolution 
of the old Parliament, and the Bill 
provides that if this is done the date 
shall be not later than that on which 
the registers come into force for the 
general election and that. any _by- 
election pending on the date of the 
Proclamation shall be abandoned. 
Furthermore, Parliament is) normally 
prorogued immediately before the 
Proclamation dissolving it is issued, 


—and reap the reward, | 


‘You can Help the Labour Organiser 


Will Secretaries whose Parties now obtain only one or two 
copies per month, please note that it will help them, and 
help the “L.O.” to increase their orders to at least 6, 12 
or 24 copies. Some Parties greatly exceed these quantities 


SPECIAL TERMS FOR QUANTITIES—See Page 2 


and if this practice is continued the 
present law would require six days’ 
notice to be given before the old 
Parliament could be summoned again; 
Part WII of the Bill provides that, 
during a prorogation, Parliament can 
be summoned at one day’s notice. 


8. The provisions of Part I will 
operate from the “appointed day” 
which will be fixed by the Secretary 
of State as soon the the new machinery 
is ready. The detailed application of 
these provisions to the compilation and 
publication of a register will be con- 
trolled by Electoral Registration Regu- 
lations. For the purpose of indicating 
the form which it is contemplated will 
be taken by the Regulations govern- 
ing the first stage a draft will be circu- 
lated as a White Paper. Further 
Regulations will in due course be made 
for the operation of the second stage. 
The Bill provides that any such Regu- 
lations shall not come into operation 
until approved by resolution of each 
House. 


g. The registers to be compiled 
under the Bill will be effective only 
for parliamentary elections. 


IAN DEAN 


We deeply regret to learn of the 
death of Ian Dean, which occurred 
some weeks ago. 


Mr. Dean was for some years agent 
at Rutherglen, and only shortly before 
his death he had taken up office as 
organiser to Glasgow City B.L.P. His 
untimely death at the early age of 42 
terminates too early years of devoted 
work to Labour in Scotland. 
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